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Message for 1947 


from the 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 


T nee is more reason for hope and encouragement at the beginning of 
1947 than there was a year ago. 


As a result of the recent meetings of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the prospects of lasting 
peace and real international co-operation have become much brighter. 


Two developments at those meetings seem to me to have been of especial 
significance: firstly, the great powers showed a determination to seek agree- 
ment between themselves and to frame their policies in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations; secondly, the United Nations 
was consolidated as a working world organization. For generations the world 
has dreamed of a parliament of men; at the session of the General Assembly 
which has just closed, that dream began to come true. 


We are of course merely at the beginning of the road. Let us not under- 
rate the difficulties that lie ahead. 


Peace settlements with Germany and Japan, which are vital to the full 
functioning of the United Nations, have still to be drafted; we have still to 
agree upon the manner in which atomic energy is to be controlled; the dis- 
armament resolution adopted by the General Assembly has still to be given 
practical detail and effective force; and I need not remind you that distress 
and insecurity still prevail in many regions of the world. 


There is therefore no room for easy optimism. But a sound foundation 
has been laid; and I feel that we may look to the future with sober confidence 
if governments and peoples continue to give the United Nations their active 
and steadfast support. 


In this spirit, I wish all the peoples of the United Nations success and 
happiness in the new year. en 


Secretary-General 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The Security Councit held its 88th plenary meet- 
ing on December 31, 1946. The Chairman notified the 
Council that he had received a communication from 
the Council of Foreign Ministers requesting the Se- 
curity Council to take up, as soon as possible, the 
question of the Trieste Statute. After a discussion on 
the adoption of its Agenda, the Council decided to 
retain on the Agenda and carry over to its next meet- 
ing the letter from the U.S.S.R. representative regard- 
ing the implementation of the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the regulation and reduction of 
armaments. The Council also adopted the reports by 
the Secretary-General on the credentials of the three 
new members. Belgium, Colombia and Syria (see 
pages 12 and 14). 

o 


An informal meeting of the Security Council was 
held on January 3, 1947, to discuss the technical ar- 
rangements for the Commission of Investigation the 
Council is sending to Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania to investigate the frontier incidents which 
formed the basis of the Greek complaint before the 
Council. 

o> 

The Atomic ENERGY Commission met on December 
30 and adopted the draft report of its Working Com- 
mittee as the report of the Commission to the Security 
Council. The report had previously been approved by 
the Commission’s Committee No. 2 at a meeting on 
December 26. and by its Working Committee which 
met on December 27 (see pages 3 and 7). 


o> 


The Mivitary Starr CoMMITTEE announced on 
December 31, 1946, that it had concluded its delibera- 
tions on the principles governing the composition of 
the armed forces to be made available to the Security 
Council by Members of the United Nations. It is now 
considering the principles governing the strength of 
the United Nations armed forces. 


> 


The HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE held its 
first meeting on January 6, 1947, and elected Senator 
Warren R. Austin, the United States representative. 
as Chairman. It also appointed Wallace K. Harrison 
as Director of Planning for the permanent head- 
quarters site in New York. 


> 


On December 20, 1946, a preliminary discussion on 
the acquisition of the permanent site was held by legal 
experts representing the United Nations, Mr. John D. 
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Rockefeller, Jr., the State of New York and the City 
of New York. On January 2 it was announced that 
all parties concerned had agreed to postpone the date 
for concluding the Contract of Sale to January 25, 
1947, in view of the many phases of the legal ques- 
tions to be settled. 

Oo 


The PREPARATORY Commission of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION came into existence on 
December 31, 1946, after the eighth country, Liberia, 
had ratified the [RO Constitution and Interim Agree- 
ment. Prior to Liberia, representatives of Canada, the. 
United States, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
France, the Philippine Republic and Honduras had 
ratified both documents. 

> 


The SpectaL Tecunicat. COMMITTEE ON Post- 
UNRRA Retier NEEpDs in two closed meetings on 
January 6, 1947, concluded its discussion on the pro- 
cedure for establishing the amount of outside financial 
assistance required by receiving countries to pay for 
their minimum import requirements of the basic 
essentials of life. 

> 


In Washington, D.C., the Committees and Sub- 
Committees of the PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON 
Wortp Foop Proposats (which has been in session 
since October 28, 1946) continued discussion of pro- 
posals for disposing of agricultural surpluses at 
regional or concessional prices and began considera- 
tion of proposed machinery for keeping the world’s 
food and agricultural situation under continuous 
review. 


Oo 


The ProGRAM CoMMITTEE of the Executive Boarp 
of the INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FuND 
met on December 27, 1946, and agreed on preliminary 
steps to be taken by the Executive Board. 


aes 


On December 27, the INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT announced ‘hat 
Colombia had signed the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Bank. On December 30, 1946, Venezuela 
also signed the Articles of Agreement. Having parti- 
cipated in the Bretton Woods Monetary and Financial 
Conference, both countries were entitled to sign the 
Articles of Agreement up to December 31, 1946. 
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Atomic Energy Commission’s Report Adopted 


Commission’s Proposals Submitted to Security Council 


As a result of action taken by the Atomic Energy 


Commission at its tenth meeting, held on December 30, 
1946, the Security Council now has before it the first 
official report on atomic energy. 

The purpose of the document is to set forth, in the 
form of findings and recommendations, the progress 
that has been made in the deliberations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its various committees and 
informal meetings. It covers the work from June 14, 
on which day the Atomic Energy Commission met for 
the first time, to December 31, 1946. (These findings 
and recommendations have been set forth separately 
on pages 5-9 of this issue of the Weekly Bulletin.) 

In submitting the draft report to the Chairman of 
the Commission, the Chairman of the Working Com- 
mittee pointed out that agreement had not been 
reached in regard to three paragraphs of Part III 
(Recommendations) of the draft report. The letter 
indicated especially that no agreement had _ been 
reached on the words “by veto or otherwise.” 


U.S.S.R. advocates conformity 


Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko emphasized that the Atomic 
Energy Commission must take as its basis the decision 
adopted by the General Assembly on December 14. 
1946, in which it was recognized that the Security 
Council should proceed without delay to formulate 
practical measures for the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments. The Security Council was also 
asked to expedite consideration of a draft convention 
or conventions for the creation of an international sys- 
tem of control or inspection; “these conventions to in- 
clude the prohibition of atomic and all other major 
weapons adaptable now and in the future to mass de- 
struction; and the control of atomic’ energy to the 
extent necessary to insure its use only for peaceful 
purposes.” 

However. he contended that the United States pro- 
posals, submitted on December 5 (see Weekly Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 1, No. 20, pages 32-33) did not altogether 
conform with the Assembly’s decision. For example, 
the United States proposals called for the establish- 
ment of an international system of control of atomic 
energy “within the framework of the United Nations 
Organization.” whereas the General Assembly had 
stipulated “within the framework of the Security 
Council.” This contradiction required correction. 

It was understandable that not one of the fifty-four 
delegations had raised any objection to the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly, because interna- 
tional atomic energy control can be effective only 
when established within the system of the Security 
Council, which is charged with the supreme task of 
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the maintenance of international peace and security. 
Mr. Gromyko insisted that the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Atomic Energy Commission must 
conform fully with the decision taken by the Assem- 
bly on December 14. 

The Soviet representative took further issue with 
the United States proposals, declaring that they under- 
mined the principle of unanimity of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. The question of 
sanctions in connection with the international control 
of atomic energy could be solyed only in conformity 
with the Charter, which provides that the Security 
Council shall take decisions on sanctions under the 
condition of unanimity of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

“What the representative of the United States pro- 
poses actually is a revision of the Charter. The fact 
that the American proposals provide for a voluntary 
relinquishment of the so-called veto by the permanent 
members of the Security Council does not change the 
situation, since any changes in the Charter presup- 
pose a voluntary agreement on such changes by all 
permanent members.” 

The retreat from the principle of unanimity could 
not be covered up merely by statements that accept- 
ance of the United States proposals would not lead to a 
violation of this principle. 

Mr. Gromyko denied emphatically that only those 
nations wanted to protect the principle of unanimity in 
connection with atomic energy control which might 
have the intention of breaking the treaty on control. 
“Such light-minded statements are a play of words. 
The fact that someone resorts to statements of such a 
kind can be explained only by the absence of more 
convincing argument.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. had no objection 
to discussing the United States proposals in detail, But 
his Government deemed it necessary to remove defects 
in the United States draft to achieve conformity with 
the decision of the General Assembly and the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


Urges prohibition of mass destruction weapons 


The U.S.S.R. Government, in accordance with the 
decision adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14, urged that the decision to prohibit atomic and 
other mass destruction weapons should not be post- 
poned. Atomic energy was still being used exclusively 
for the production of armaments which, by their very 
nature. were weapons of aggression designed for 
attacks mainly on large cities. 

The international prohibition of all mass destruc- 
tion weapons would be in response to the aspirations 





and conscience of the peoples ot the world. It would 
also contribute to the strengthening of the United 
Nations’ authority and of mutual confidence among 
the nations. Furthermore, the international system of 
control of atomic energy and other modern scientific 
discoveries and technical developments must insure 
their use only for peaceful purposes. 

In view of the above considerations, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proposed that the United States proposals of 
December 5, 1946, be considered item by item in order 
to include absolutely necessary corrections, and to pro- 
ceed without delay with the preparation of the inter- 
national convention on the prohibition of the produc- 
tion and use of atomic and other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction. 


United States moves adoption of report 


Mr. Bernard M. Baruch moved that the draft of the 
report submitted by the Working Committee, and 
known as The First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the Security Council, be adopted as the re- 
port of the Atomic Energy Commission for submission 
to the Security Council on December 31, 1946. 

Mr. Paul Hasluck of Australia supported Mr. 
Baruch’s motion. No injustice would thereby be 
done to Mr. Gromyko’s case, for by. taking this re- 
port as a basis for discussion, he could raise whatever 
objections he might have to particular paragraphs at 
the appropriate time. Mr. Hasluck could scarcely be- 
lieve that the Soviet representative wanted to scrap all 
the work of the past fortnight and go back to Decem- 
ber 5 when the United States first put forward its pro- 
posals. Actually, Mr. Gromyko had raised points 
which had confronted the Commission back in June, 
1946, and he gave the impression of wanting to “start 
all over again, and as it were, set aside this report.” 
The importance of the subject did not warrant “so 
dilatory a process.” 

Brazil, according to Captain Alvaro Alberto, re- 
garded the United States draft proposal as very sound 
and generous, and in accord with the recent decisions 
of the General Assembly. The Brazilian representative 
at the Assembly considered the question of the aboli- 
tion of the necessity of unanimous vote on the part of 
the permanent members of the Security Council as 
implicitly resolved by the decision of the General 
Assembly. The Brazilian delegation maintained its 
full support of the United States proposal. 


Canada supports the United States proposal 


Speaking on behalf of the Canadian delegation, Gen- 
eral A, G. L. McNaughton also intended to vote for the 
report as it stood. His delegation’s attitude could be 
stated simply: the report should record the large meas- 
ure of agreement reached in the Commission on the 
fundamental principles involved in the international 
control of atomic energy; the report should be clear, 
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precise, unambiguous in word and in meaning, and be 
consistent with the United Nations Charter and the 
General Assembly’s ‘resolutions of January 24 and 
December 14, 1946. 

The Working Committee had provided full oppor- 
tunity to discuss and revise the United States proposals 
of December 5, and, in fact, many changes had been 
made, 

General McNaughton reminded his audience that 
this was an interim report, recording the agreements 
reached on the scientific and technical aspects of the 
problem, and containing also findings and conclusions 
of a political character. These political findings and 
conclusions represented the greatest measure of agree- 
ment obtainable upon such matters at this time. 

In conclusion, General McNaughton wanted no mis- 
understanding as to Canada’s position on the matter of 
the veto. “The Canadian delegation represents a Gov- 
ernment which has never disguised its doubt about the 
exercise of the power of veto in relation to interna- 
tional decisions.” Therefore it was not because of any 
liking for the veto that the delegation had earlier ques- 
tioned the desirability of including a reference to it in 
this interim report. The delegation had thought that 
such a reference to the veto was premature, that it 
would carry discussion beyond the area of common 
agreement at this time, and thus might prejudice the 
prospects of acceptance of this first report, not only in 
the Commission, but also in the Security Council. 

In voting for the report as it now stood, General 
McNaughton repeated that the Commission was only 
reporting to the Security Council itself, a fact which 
removed most of the force of the objections raised by 
the U.S.S.R. representative. 

In speaking for Egypt. Colonel Mohamed Bey 
Khalifa declared that his delegation had supported the 
United States plan since June, 1946, “because we be- 
lieved that it is sensible, practical, and above all, 
human.” The delegation was still of the same opin- 
ion, and therefore accepted the present report, which 
was the result of six months’ hard labor. 


“No veto protection of violators” 


The United Kingdom supported the present report. 
In approving it, Sir Alexander Cadogan took issue 
with Mr. Gromyko that the report was inconsistent 
with the General Assembly’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 14. According to Sir Alexander, the fact that 
the report proposed the establishment of international 
control of atomic energy within the framework of the 
United Nations Organization instead of within the 
framework of the Security Council could not deprive 
the latter of any of its powers or relieve it of any of its 
responsibilities since, “after all, the greater includes 
the less.” The exact relation of the international 
atomic authority to the Security Council could be 
worked out at a later stage. 
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The United Kingdom Government attached the 
greatest importance to the principle “that there must 
be no veto protection of violators of the convention.” 
Sir Alexander had wondered whether the passage deal- 
ing with this point might not have been worded differ- 
ently so as to command unanimous acceptance. But it 
was now clear that the U.S.S.R. Government did not 
accept the principle relating to the protection of viola- 
tors, and that no mere verbal changes in the report 
would win its approval at this stage. 


The French position 


Mr. Alexandre Parodi stated that from the stand- 
point of substance, there was little or no difference in 
the positions of the French and United States delega- 
tions. Any divergences were mainly in the method of 
procedure, From the beginning of the Commission’s 
work, the French delegation had wanted to find a solu- 
tion that would be complete and precise, and it wanted 
the Commission to orient its work in such a way that 
the result would be attained unanimously. 

When, back in August. the Commission found itself 
at an impasse over disagreement on the most impor- 
tant principles, a decision was made to study first 
whether control itself was possible, and then to decide 
what concessions of sovereignty such control would 
involve. 

As a result of this sound decision, substantial 
progress was achieved. The fact was now admitted 
that the principle of control for the states would be 
essential. Regarding the international authority, it was 
found that control could be exercised not only from 
the outside, but would necessitate the management of 
the production of atomic energy to ensure its use for 
peaceful purposes only. 

When the question of control was raised before the 
General Assembly, Mr. Parodi had stated that the 
representatives should find a practical method of work 
towards a solution which would lie outside the veto, 
and that it was conceivable that methods of control 
outside the veto could be found. A few days later, the 
U.S.S.R. delegation accepted this method of work, and 
the way was thus paved for getting out of the difficulty. 

The French delegation approved the present report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, but had one reser- 
vation concerning the three words: “veto or other- 
wise.” There was no disagreement so far as substance 
was concerned, but the French delegation felt that it 
would be more difficult to reach a unanimous agree- 
ment by using this theoretical method rather than a 
practical and concrete approach. The three words in 
question had been interpreted differently by the dele- 
gations of the U.S.S.R. and the United States. Mr. 
Gromyko had stated that they were tantamount to a 
modification of the Charter. Mr. Baruch was no less 
precise in stating that no modification of the Charter 
was involved. 
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Because the paragraphs including the words “veto 
or otherwise” were based on proposals submitted by 
the United States, Mr. Parodi believed “that the inter- 
pretation which is given to this wording by the United 
States delegation is the one which should be retained 
as the proper interpretation.” On the understanding 
that a modification of the charter was not under con- 
sideration, Mr. Parodi would support the report. 

According to Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, many of the import- 
ant decisions in the report had received unanimous 
support. “Therefore, the Chinese delegation fully sup- 
ports the report and will vote in favor of its adoption.” 

China found no difficulty in accepting a limitation 
of the exercise of the right of veto as applied either 
to the control system or to the question of punish- 
ment against violators of the convention or treaty. 
Although he regretted that the U.S.S.R. representative 
had not found it possible to go along with the whole 
Commission, Dr. Quo was of the opinion that it should 
proceed with the utmost dispatch and adopt the re- 
port. 

Mr. Beelaerts van Blokland of the Netherlands 
wanted to call the Commission’s attention to the fact 
that it was dealing with an interim report. Because 
the interim report represented the greatest possible 
measure of agreement, the Netherlands delegation 
would vote for it. No useful purpose would be served 
by focusing attention on the differences in the Com- 
mission. Emphasis should rather be on the measure 
of agreement brought out. Therefore, Mr. van Blok- 
land suggested that the report be first put to a vote 
minus the controversial veto paragraph before being 
voted upon in its entirety. 


While Mr. Hasluck agreed that the Commission had 
before it an interim report which was only the prelude 
to further work, he doubted the advisability of voting 
on parts of the report separately. Rather, the report 
should be put to a straight vote. and delegations 
which took exception to certain parts of it could 
abstain from voting against the report as a whole. 
at the same time indicating those parts to which 
they took exception. 


Mr. van Blokland withdrew his suggestion and 
accepted Mr. Hasluck’s proposal. 


Poland offers a proposal 


Dr. Oscar Lange had already expressed the view of 
his delegation that it considered agreement among the 
permanent members of the Security Council was a 
necessary basis to obtain any practical results on 
the problem of the control of atomic energy. 


While registering his dismay as to the substantial 
area of disagreement which still existed, Dr. Lange 
pointed out that the great achievements obtained by 
the Commission should not be forgotten. Agreement 
had been reached on some 89 pages of the report. 
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while the points of disagreement had been narrowed 
down to a small number of sentences. 


Dr. Lange was particularly anxious to have the 
same spirit of co-operation and conciliation, which 
had prevailed in the General Assembly, also guide 
the Commission. 

At the last meeting of the Commission, a Canadian 
resolution had been adopted calling for an adjustment 
of the United States proposals with the text of the 
resolution on disarmament adopted by the General 
Assembly. Such an adjustment had now been partly 
achieved. However, there were still some stumbling 
blocks apparent, which Dr. Lange believed could be 
overcome providing the Commission continued its 
work in the same spirit of conciliation which had 
marked its earlier work. The members of the Com- 
mission must carefully avoid certain steps which lead 
to an increase of existing differences. On previous 
occasions he had counselled against taking an im- 
mediate vote on the ground that such an action 
would lead only to an increase of differences. 


At the last meeting of one of the committees, a 
representative (Mr. Baruch) had said that he would 
urge his Government to withdraw its support from 
the United Nations if his proposals were not adopted. 
This was the first time in the history of the United 
Nations that a representative of a government had 
threatened to withdraw support from the United 
Nations if one of its proposals was not adopted. 


“T hope that this was really only a lapse of tongue and 
that our Commission will be free to work out its 
result in a spirit of true co-operation and conciliation 
without being subjected by any of its members to 
threats of withdrawal of support from our Organiza- 
tion in case some members’ proposals are not ac- 


cepted.” 


In view of what he had stated before, Dr. Lange 
proposed that either the Commission submit its 
report to the Security Council without taking a vote 
and with due notice given about the disagreements on 
certain passages in the report. or, if this was not 
possible, the Polish delegation would submit a few 


amendments designed to reduce further, if possible, 
the area of disagreement in the report. 

Captain Alberto of Brazil would not agree with 
some of his fellow representatives that the report be- 
fore the Commission was simply an interim document. 
It was a definitive document, and must be given a 
character of finality. 

Mr. Hasluck stated that the time had come to take 
a vote, and that some ten of the delegations were 
prepared to accept the report as it stood. 

The Polish delegation wanted to make its position 
clear before a vote was taken. Dr. Lange’s chief 
concern was to obtain unanimity—particularly unan- 
imity among the permanent members of the Security 
Council—and to adopt a report which would have a 
chance of being approved by all of the permanent 
members. He would refrain from proposing any 
amendments to the report. but suggested, instead, that 
the Chairman in presenting the report to the Security 
Council should state in his letter of transmittal that 
certain passages of the report had not been approved 
by all the delegations. Any delegation wishing to 
make specific reservations could submit them to the 
Chairman for inclusion in his letter of transmittal. 

Dr. Lange intended to abstain from voting because 
certain pages in the report did not meet the require- 
ment of having a chance of being accepted by all 
the permanent members of the Security Council. On 
the other hand, he would not vote against the report, 
because he did not want to disparage in any way the 
great and fundamental agreement already achieved, 


Report adopted by Commission 

The following motion submitted by Mr. Baruch was 
then put to a vote: 

“That the draft of the report, AEC/18 [The First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Security Council], as forwarded to this Commission 
by the Working Committee. be adopted as the report 
of this Commission to be submitted to the Security 
Council on December 31, 1946.” 

The motion was adopted, ten votes in favor, with 
absentions on the part of the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 
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First Atomic Energy Report 


Findings and Recommendations 


“A streng and comprehensive international system 
of control and inspection of atomic energy” whose 
scope and functions should be defined by a treaty or 
convention in which all Member states of the United 
Nations would participate equally, was recommended 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in its First Report 
to the Security Council submitted on December 31. 
1946. 

These were the first of five interdependent and 
not severable recommendations which set forth the 
powers and functions of the proposed international 
system of control. 


Structure of the Report 


The First Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the Security Council covers the work of the 
Commission from its first meeting on June 14. 1946, 
to the end of the year. 


The recommendations in the Report were based on 
findings relating to the scientific and technical aspects 
of the problem of control, and also general findings. 
These findings were the result of reports drawn up 
by the Commission’s Scientific and Technical Com- 
to the end of the year. 


Development of Report 


The Scientific and Technical Committee was re- 
quested on July 31, to present “‘a report on the ques- 
tion of whether effective control of atomic energy 
is possible, together with an indication of the methods 
by which the Scientific and Technical Committee con- 
siders that effective control can be achieved.” It was 
realized that a discussion of the proposals which had 
been presented earlier by the United States and U.S.S.R. 
would be affected by the findings of this Committee. 


The Scientific and Technical Committee reported 
that “we do not find any basis in the available scienti- 
fic facts for supposing that effective control is not 
technologically feasible.” The Committee’s report. 
which outlined the basic facts in the production and 
peaceful use of atomic energy and pointed out the 
dangers resulting from the diversion of materials and 
from clandestine operations, was incorporated into 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s First Report as 


Part IV. 


On November 13, 1946, at its sixth meeting, the 
Commission agreed to prepare a progress report for 
presentation to the Security Council by December 31. 
1946. While Committee 2, which had been asked 
to draft this report, was at work, the General Assem- 
bly on December 14 approved unanimously the resolu- 
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tion on the “Principles Governing the General Regula- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments.” 

At its ninth meeting, held on December 20, the 
Commission instructed its Working Committee to in- 
clude in the draft report certain findings and recom- 
mendations which had been offered by the United 
States representative on December 5 (see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20, pages 32-33), having con- 
formed the wording of those findings and recommen- 
dations to the wording of the text of the General As- 
sembly resolution of December 14. 

The final draft of the Working Committee’s report 
was submitted to the Atomic Energy Commission on 
December 30, 1946. In his letter of transmittal, the 
Chairman of the Committee pointed out that the 
U.S.S.R. representative had not participated in the 
Working Committee’s meeting of December 27 be- 
cause, as had been stated at the Commission’s meeting 
of December 20, Mr. Gromyko was unable to be a 
party to any decision on the substance of the United 
States proposal. Furthermore. at the meeting of 
December 27, the Polish representative had accepted 
the portion of the draft report as agreed upon by the 
Working Committee, but had reiterated the view of 
the Polish delegation that it was not beneficial to 
proceed with any report before complete agreement 
on principle had been reached among the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 


Disagreement over recommendations 


The letter of transmittal also pointed out that there 
were certain points in the Recommendations of the 
draft report upon which the Working Committee 
had been unable to reach agreement. These points 
were: 

Part III, Recommendations, 3 (a), end of first 
paragraph, the amendment submitted by the Repre- 
sentative of Mexico which states: 

“The treaty shall provide that''the rule of 
unanimity of the permanent members, which in 
certain circumstances exists in the Security Coun- 
cil, shall have no relation to thé work of the 
international control agency. No government 
shall possess any right of veto over the fulfillment 
by the international control agency:of the obli- 
gations imposed upon it by the treaty nor shall 
any government have the power, through the 
exercise of any right of veto or otherwise, to 
obstruct the course of control or inspection.” 
Part III, Recommendations, 3 (e), second and 

third poveraphe reading as follows: 

. Once the violations constituting interna- 
snes: crimes have been defined.and the measures 
of enforcement and punishment therefor agreed to 
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in the treaty or convention, there shall be no legal 
right, by veto or otherwise, whereby a willful 
violator of the terms of the treaty or convention 
shall be protected from the consequences of 
violation of its terms. 

“The enforcement and punishment provisions 
of the treaty or convention would be ineffectual 
if, in any such situations, they could be rendered 
nugatory by the veto of a state which had volun- 
tarily signed the treaty.” 

In his letter of transmittal. the Chairman of the 
Working Commitee called special attention to the fact 
that “no agreement was reached on the words ‘by 
veto or otherwise.’ ” 


Findings 

The first part of the Report to be printed below 
deals with a group of Findings concerning the scienti- 
fic and technical aspects of the problem of control. 
Incorporated in these Findings are the conclusions 
from the Scientific and Technical Committee’s report. 
which, as stated earlier, was included in the Commis- 
sion’s Report as Part IV. 

“The substances uranium and thorium play a unique 
role in the domain of atomic energy. since as far as 
we know these are the only raw materials from which 
the nuclear fuel required for the development of 
atomic energy can be obtained. There is an intimate 
relation between the activities required for peaceful 
purposes and those leading to the production of 
atomic weapons; most of the stages which are needed 
for the former are also needed for the latter. The 
character of the different stages of the activities has 
been discussed in order to explore at each stage the 
elements of danger and to some extent the problem of 
safeguards.against these dangers. 

“With respect to mining operations, which are of 
special significance as the first step in these activities, 
it appears hopeful that safeguards are not too difficult. 
Particular attention should be paid to the installations 
in which concentrated nuclear fuel is produced since 
the product lends itself immediately to the production 
of bombs. Unless appropriate safeguards are taken at 
each of these stages, it will be difficult to insure that no 
diversion of material or installations will take place. 

“With regard to the question posed by Committee 2. 
‘whether effective control of atomic energy is possible,’ 
we do not find any basis in the available scientific 
facts for supposing that effective control is not techno- 
logically feasible. Whether or not it is politically 
feasible is not discussed or implied in this report. nor 
is there any recommendation of the particular system 
or systems by which effective control can be achieved.” 


Safeguards to Ensure the Use of Atomic Energy 
Only for Peaceful Purposes 


Committee 2 investigated the safeguards required 
at each stage in the production and use of atomic 


energy for peaceful purposes to prevent the possibili- 
ties of misuse. It then prepared a report on safe- 
guards, which was incorporated as Part V of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Report. 


The summary of the Findings of that report is given 
below. These Findings have led to the important con- 
clusion that an international control agency must be 
responsible for the system of safeguards and control. 
They also indicate some of the essential functions of 
the agency. The specific control measures mentioned 
in the Findings are not meant to be definitive, but 
rather to be indicative of the various types of safe- 
guards applicable at each stage. In devising a definite 
system of control, provision must be made for flexibil- 
ity in adapting safeguards to a rapidly developing 
technology. Moreover, the Findings are inter-related 
and, although the co-ordination of safeguards is dis- 
cussed to some extent. further measures of co-ordina- 
tion must be considered before formulating a compre- 
hensive system of control. The Findings, therefore. do 
not represent a plan for atomic energy control but 
only some of the elements which should be incorpo- 
rated in any complete and effective plan. 


Summary of Findings on Safeguards Necessary 
to Detect and Prevent Diversion from 


Declared Activities 


Diversion of Uranium from Declared Mines and Mills. 


Adequate safeguards against diversion from de- 
clared mines and mills are possible by a system of 
inspection, including guards, similar to normal mana- 
gerial operating controls, provided that the inspector- 
ate has unresticted access to all equipment and opera- 
tions and has facilities for independent weighing, 
assay. and analysis. 


Diversion of Thorium from Declared Mines and Mills. 


Effective control of the raw material and concen- 
trates of thorium is possible through a system of in- 
spection similar to that found adequate for uranium. 


Diversion of Uranium and Thorium from Declared 


Refineries and Chemical and Metallurgical Plants. 


Adequate safeguards against diversion from de- 
clared refineries and chemical and metallurgical plants 
are possible by a system of inspection, including 
guards, similar to normal managerial operating con- 
trols, provided that the inspectorate has unrestricted 
access to all equipment and operations and has facili- 
ties for independent weighing, assay, and analysis and 
provided that it has the right to require the plant to be 
shut down for purposes of clean-up and accounting at 
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appropriate times and to require efficient operating 
procedure. 

At these stages, there is no fundamental difference 
between the processes for thorium and for uranium. 


Diversion of Uranium from Declared Isotope Separa- 


tion Plants. 


At present, it is not possible to place reliance on the 
method of obtaining a material balance of uranium 
isotopes in the case of isotope separation plants. This 
is one of the important reasons why there must be 
internal control of such plants by a director or mana- 
ger and why the management must be established by 
and be responsible to the international control agency. 
Even if the material balance could be greatly im- 
proved, the inherent danger of the operation would 
still require management by the international control 
agency. 


Diversion of Uranium, Thorium, and Plutonium from 





Declared Nuclear Reactors and Associated Chemical 


Extraction Plants. 


A. At present, it is not possible to place reliance on 
the method of obtaining a material balance of pluto- 
nium in the case of reactors and associated chemical 
extraction plants. This is one of the important reasons 
why the chemical extraction plants and, in some cases, 
the reactors should be subject to internal control by a 
director or manager and why the management must be 
established by and be responsible to the international 
control agency. Even if the material balance could be 
greatly improved, the inherent danger of the opera- 
tions would still require management by the interna- 
tional control agency. 

B. The safeguards required for the control of reac- 
tors will depend on their size and design and especi- 
ally on their content and possible rate of production 
of nuclear fuel. The safeguards available to the inter- 
national control agency should include licencing and 
inspection, supervision, and management of the opera- 
tion of reactors. In addition, close supervision of the 
design and construction of reactors is essential in all 
cases. 

C. Periodic inspection, together with licencing, is an 
adequate safeguard in the case of small research reac- 
tors and their associated chemical plants, unless their 
total content of nuclear fuel or potential rate of output 
in any area is of military significance. 

D. Adequate safeguards for chemical extraction 
plants associated with all except small research reac- 
tors are only possible through management by the in- 
ternational control agency. 

E. Adequate safeguards during the preparation of 
high-grade or pure nuclear fuels in a suitable form for 
insertion in secondary reactors, and during the stor- 
age and shipment of such fuels, are only possible 
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through management by the international control 


agency. 


Summary of Findings on Safeguards Necessary 
to Ensure the Detection of Clandestine Activities 


A. The international control agency will require 
broad privileges of movement and inspection, includ- 
ing rights to conduct surveys by ground and air. 
These privileges should, however, be very carefully 
defined to ensure against misuse. 

B. Reports and returns on relevant matters will be 
required from national governments. 

C. The international control agency should co-ordi- 
nate all relevant information to determine what areas 
may be suspected of containing clandestine activities. 

D. Isotope separation plants, reactors, and chemical 
extraction plants. as well as mines, have distinguishing 
features which would facilitate the detection of clande- 
stine activities at these stages. 

E. Detection of clandestine refineries and chemical 
and metallurgical plants is more difficult than detec- 
tion of clandestine operations at other stages in the 
processing of nuclear fuel. 

F. The detection of clandestine bomb manufacture 
as such is almost impossible; it is, therefore, vital that 
any unauthorized accumulation of essential nuclear 
fuels be prevented. 


Summary of Findings on Seizure 


Problems relating to seizure have been considered 
thus far only in preliminary terms. The major ques- 
tions of seizure are political rather than technical. It 
appears, however, that technical measures could reduce 
the military advantages and, therefore, the dangers of 
seizure. 


Summary of Findings on Co-ordination 
of Safeguards 


A. In addition to material accounting at each indi- 
vidual step in atomic energy processes, the interna- 
tional control agency should provide for material 
accounting checks between points of shipment and 
receipt of material as a means of detecting possible 
diversion in transit. 

B. The international control agency should control 
the storage and shipment of uranium and thorium 
materials to the degree necessary for security purposes. 

C. The international control agency should itself 
store and itself handle all enriched or pure nuclear 
fuel in transit. This does not necessarily imply owner- 
ship either of the materials or of the transit or storage 
facilities, questions which have not yet been discussed. 

D. Since stocks of concentrated or pure nuclear 
fuel are acutely dangerous, operations at successive 
stages in the production of atomic energy should be 
so scheduled that stocks of materials in transit and 
in storage are minimized, but without interfering 





unduly with the development and effectiveness of 
peaceful activities. 

In addition to its Findings relating to the more 
technical aspects of the control of atomic energy, the 
Atomic Energy Commission set forth the following 
additional General Findings: 

1. That scientifically, technically, and practically, it 
is feasible, 

(a) to extend among “all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information” on atomic energy 
“for peaceful ends”; 

(b) to control “atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful pur- 
poses”; 

(ec) to accomplish “the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons’, and 

(d) to provide “effective safeguards by way of 
inspection and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions’. 

2. That effective control of atomic energy depends 
upon effective control of the production and use of 
uranium, thorium. and their fissionable derivatives. 
Appropriate mechanisms of control to prevent their 
unauthorized diversion or clandestine production and 
use and to reduce the dangers of seizure—including 
one or more of the following types of safeguards: 
accounting. inspection, supervision, management, and 
licencing—1must be applied through the various stages 
of the processes from the time the uranium and 
thorium ores are severed from the ground to the 
time they become nuclear fuel and are used. (Cf. 
“Findings on the Safeguards to Ensure the Use of 
Atomic Energy Only for Peaceful Purposes”. Part IIT 
of this report.) Ownership by the international con- 
trol agency of mines and of ores still in the ground is 
not to be regarded as mandatory. 

3. That. whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be des- 
tined for peaceful or destructive uses, the produc- 
tive processes are identical and inseparable up to a 
very advanced state of manufacture. Thus, the con- 
trol of atomic energy to ensure its use for peaceful 
purposes, the elimination of atomic weapons from 
national armaments, and the provision of effective 
safeguards to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions must be accomp- 
lished through a single unified international system 
of control and inspection designed to carry out all 
of these related purposes. 

1. That the development and use of atomic energy 
are not essentially matters of domestic concern of the 
individual nations, but rather have predominantly in- 
ternational implications and repercussions. 

5. That an effective system for the control of 
atomic energy must be international, and must be 
established by an enforceable multilateral treaty or 
convention which in turn must be administered and 
operated by an international organ or agency within 
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the United Nations, possessing adequate powers and 
properly organized, staffed and equipped for the 
purpose. 

Only by such an international system of control 
and inspection can the development and use of atomic 
energy he freed from nationalistic rivalries with 
consequent risks to the safety of all peoples. Only 
by such a system can the benefits of widespread ex- 
change of scientific knowledge and of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy be assured. Only such a system 
of control and inspection would merit and enjoy the 
confidence of the people of all nations. 

6. That international agreement to outlaw the na- 
tional production, possession, and use of atomic 
weapons is an essential part of any such international 
system of control and inspection. An international 
treaty or convention to this effect. if standing alone, 
would fail (a) “to ensure” the use of atomic energy 
“only for peaceful purposes” and (b) to provide 
“for effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions.” and thus would 
fail to meet the requirements of the terms of reference 
of the Commission. To be effective. such agreement 
must be embodied in a treaty or convention providing 
for a comprehensive international system of control 
and inspection and including guarantees and safe- 
guards adequate to ensure the carrying out of the 
terms of the treaty or convention and “to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.” 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the above Findings. the Report 
makes its specific Recommendations for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. In making these Rec- 
ommendations, the Commission emphasized that they 
were interdependent and not severable. and embodied 
the fundamental principles necessary to attain the 
objectives set forth in the first paragraph of the part 
dealing with General Findings. 

1. There should be a strong and comprehensive 
international system of control and inspection aimed 
at attaining the objectives set forth in the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. 

2. Such an international system of control and 
inspection should be established and its scope and 
functions defined by a treaty or convention in which 
all of the nations Members of the United Nations 
should be entitled to participate on fair and equitable 
terms. 

The international system of control and inspection 
should become operative only when those Members of 
the United Nations necessary to assure its success by 
signing and ratifying the treaty or convention have 
bound themselves to accept and support it. 

Consideration should be given to the matter of 
participation by.non-Members of the United Nations. 
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3. The treaty or convention should include. among 
others, provisions 

(a) Establishing, in the United Nations. an inter- 
national control agency possessing powers and charged 
with responsibility necessary and appropriate for the 
prompt and effective discharge of the duties imposed 
upon it by the terms of the treaty or convention. Its 
rights, powers, and responsibilities. as well as its rela- 
tions to the several organs of the United Nations. 
should be clearly established and defined by the treaty 
or convention. Such powers should be sufficiently 
broad and flexible to enable the international control 
agency to deal with new developments that may here- 
after arise in the field of atomic energy. The treaty 
shall provide that the rule of unanimity of the perma- 
nent Members, which in certain circumstances exists in 
the Security Council, shall have no relation to the work 
of the international control agency. No government 
shall possess any right of veto over the fulfilment by 
the international control agency of the obligations im- 
posed upon it by the treaty nor shall any government 
have the power, through the exercise of any right of 
veto or otherwise, to obstruct the course of control or 
inspection. 


The international control agency shall promote 
among all nations the exchange of basic scientific 
information on atomic energy for peaceful ends, and 
shall be responsible for preventing the use of atomic 
energy for destructive purposes, and for the control 
of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

The international control agency should have posi- 
tive research and developmental responsibilities in 
order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowledge 
so as to render the international control agency more 
effective in promoting the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. The 
exclusive purposes should be vested in the inter- 
national control agency. 

Research in nuclear physics having a direct bearing 
on the use of atomic energy should be subject to ap- 
propriate safeguards established by the international 
control agency in accordance with the treaty or con- 
vention. Such safeguards should not interfere with the 
prosecution of pure scientific research, or the publi- 
cation of its results, provided no dangerous use or 
purpose is involved. 

Decisions of the international control agency pur- 
suant to the powers conferred upon it by the treaty 
or convention should govern the operations of national 
agencies for atomic energy. In carrying out its pre- 
scribed functions, however, the international control 
agency should interfere as little as necessary with the 
operations of national agencies for atomic energy. or 
with the economic plans and the private, corporate. 
and State relationships in the several countries. 

(b) Affording the duly accredited representatives 
of the international control agency unimpeded rights 
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of ingress, egress, and access for the performance of 
their inspections and other duties into. from and 
within the territory of every participating nation. 
unhindered by national or local authorities. 


(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, possession, and 
use of atomic weapons by all nations parties thereto 
and by all persons under their jurisdiction. 


(d) Providing for the disposal of any existing 
stocks of atomic weapons and for the proper use of 
fissionable materials adaptable for use in weapons. 


(e) Specifying the means and methods of determin- 
ing violations of its terms, setting forth such violations 
as shall constitute international crimes, and establish- 
ing the nature of the measures of enforcement and 
punishment to be imposed upon persons and upon 
nations guilty of violating the terms of the treaty or 
convention. 


The judicial or other processes for determination of 
violations of the treaty or convention, and of punish- 
ments therefor, should be swift and certain. Serious 
violations of the treaty shall be reported immediately 
by the international control agency to the nations 
parties to the treaty, to the General Assembly and 
to the Security Council. Once the violations consti- 
tuting international crimes have been defined and the 
measures of enforcement and punishment therefor 
agreed to in the treaty or convention, there shall be 
no legal right, by veto or otherwise, whereby a willful 
violator of the terms of the treaty or convention shall 
be protected from the consequences of violation of 
its terms. 


The enforcement and punishment provisions of the 
treaty or convention would be ineffectual if, in any 
such situations, they could be rendered nugatory by 
the veto of a state which had voluntarily signed the 
treaty. 


4. In consideration of the problem of violation of 
the terms of the treaty or convention, it should also be 
borne in mind that a violation might be of so grave a 
character as to give rise to the inherent right of self- 
defence recognized in Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


5. The treaty or convention should embrace the en- 
tire programme for putting the international system of 
control and inspection into effect and should provide a 
schedule for the completion of the transitional process 
over a period of time, step by step in an orderly and 
agreed sequence leading to the full and effective estab- 
lishment of international control of atomic energy. In 
order that the transition may be accomplished as 
rapidly as possible and with safety and equity to 
all, this Commission should supervise the transitional 
process, as prescribed in the treaty or convention, and 
should be empowered to determine when a particular 
stage or stages have been completed and subsequent 
ones are to commence. 
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Security Council Membership Changes 


Tributes paid as first year ends 


Tue final meeting of the Security Council in 1946, 
held on December 31, marked the end of the terms 
of office of the representatives of Egypt, Mexico and 
the Netherlands. On January | those three countries 
were succeeded as members of the Council by Belgium, 
Colombia and Syria, which were elected for two years 
by the General Assembly on November 19, 1946. 

The other three non-permanent members of the 
Council which still have one year of their two-year 
terms to serve are Australia, Brazil and Poland. The 
five permanent members are China, France. the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. 

Reports by the Secretary-General concerning the 
credentials of the representatives of Belgium, Colom- 
bia and Syria were adopted by the Council on Decem- 
ber 31 without discussion. The Secretary-General had 
found the credentials in order. 

Fernand van Langenhove, Ambassador Extraordin- 
ary and Plenipotentiary, will be the representative of 
Belgium after mid-January; in the meantime Baron 
Silvercruys, Ambassador of Belgium in Washington. 
is serving in that capacity. 

For Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lopez, former President 
of Colombia, is the representative, and Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel, former Ambassador, is his alternate. 

Faris el-Khouri, President of the Parliament of 
Syria, is the representative of that country, and 
Dr. Cesti K. Zurayk, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the Legation in Washington. is his alternate. 


Change in presidency 


The December 31 meeting was also the last to be 
presided over for the present by Herschel V. Johnson, 
the representative of the United States. 

Mr. Johnson’s one-month term as President had 
been extended from December 16 to the end of the 
month in a readjustment of the rotating periods of 
office of the President among the member countries in 
order that each succeeding presidential term might 
begin on the first of the month instead of the 17th, as 
had been the case during 1946. (The first meeting 
of the Council took place on January 17, 1946, in 
London). 

The change in the dates of the periods of the 
presidency is in line with the General Assembly’s 
decision at its New York meetings that the terms of 
office of states members of Councils elected by the 
General Assembly should begin on January 1. 

N. J. O. Makin of Australia assumed the presidency 
of the Council on January 1, succeeding Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Makin is Australian Ambassador in Washington, 
and is acting as the representative of Australia on 
the Security Council for the month of January. 
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Mr. Johnson remarked at the December 31 meeting 
that the close of the year was the traditional time for 
looking back over the record of any organization. 
When considering the activities of the Security Coun- 
cil, he thought it should be a matter of general satis- 
faction that the work of the Council, which was 
representative of all the United Nations, appeared to 
have gained in strength and effectiveness with the 
passage of time. 

He was confident that all members of the Council 
might be encouraged by the fact that they had been 
able to reach important, unanimous decisions on an 
increased number of issues during the later months 
of 1946. He hoped sincerely that 1947 would find a 
further measure of agreement. 


Might expedite deliberations ‘ 

In this connection, he stated, it might be well for 
the Council to consider at future meetings any further 
rules of procedure or modifications of existing rules 
which might expedite its deliberations. 

The Council as a whole, he continued, owed a great 
debt to the representatives of Egypt, Mexico and the 
Netherlands, who were meeting with the Council for 
the last time. They had made most important contri- 
butions to the work of the Council, not only on 
specific issues, but also in helping to establish the 
esprit de corps of the Council which was essential for 
the efficient operation of its business. He believed he 
was speaking tor all when he said that they would 
miss very much in the months to come the wise 
counsel of Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands. 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico and Ambassador 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt as well as the 
Ambassador’s predecessor, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi. 

He was glad to note, however, that at least two of 
the three nations leaving the Security Council would 
be represented in 1947 on other councils of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Johnson also expressed gratitude for the co- 
operation which he had received as President and 
wished all representatives a happy New Year. He 
added godspeed and best wishes for the representa- 
tives of Egypt. Mexico and the ‘Netherlands. 


Success achieved 

Expressing thanks, Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of 
Egypt referred to the Iranian and Greek questions, and 
said he thought that, while both were rather difficult 
to tackle, the Council had managed to arrive at a 
right and just solution in each case and thus had 
achieved success. 

Considerable credit must go to the Council, he con- 
tinued. There had been moments when there was real 
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hesitation concerning its success, but he felt certain 
that the world at large now thought that it was making 
some contribution in keeping the peace. 

All organizations in their beginnings had to remove 
obstacles which generally came in their way. He be- 
lieved that the Security Council had done this success- 
fully and in the fastest possible manner. 


‘On behalf of all United Nations 
Dr. Padilla Nervo of Mexico recalled that he had 


stated on different occasions that the Security Council, 
according to the Charter, acted in a representative 
capacity on behalf of all the United Nations and that 
while considering any case and in rendering any 
decision, “our paramount duty should be to serve the 
fundamental interests of the United Nations and not 
the national interests of the 11 countries here repre- 
sented, or of a group or of a member. whether per- 
manent or non-permanent.” 

The inability of the permanent members to agree 
at times on important issues before the Council had 
often been criticized, but that fact in his opinion did 
not justify pessimism regarding its efficiency. He be- 
lieved on the contrary that the work of the Council 
during the first year of its activities had been a very 
important and useful one. It had opened the way to 
a new and open diplomacy; it had acquainted the 
publie opinion of the world with all the complications 
of international problems and had kept the people 
aware of the dangerous international differences that 
had arisen and of the steps taken towards their 
solution. 

The Council had performed its task during the year 
under very difficult circumstances, because every ques- 
tion that had been brought to its attention had been 
affected by the fact that no final settlement had been 
reached regarding the peace treaties. He believed that 
this circumstance accounted for the inability of the 
Council to reach unanimity on many occasions. for 
the Council was really meant to function with unim- 
paired efficiency not during the pre-peace period, but 
after. 

The great powers had already been able to agree 
on several important peace treaties, and it was hoped 
that they would be able to agree soon on all the issues 
related to the liquidation of the war. He felt certain 
that when this was done the Security Council would 
be able to handle with greater efficiency any problem 
that might be brought to its attention. 

He hoped that such favorable circumstances would 
prevail in 1947, when the Council would have to con- 
sider problems as important as those related to the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
the control of atomic energy to ensure its use for 
peaceful purposes only. 

In the present post-war transitional period the 
disputes or differences among governments of nations 
great or small were a cause of uneasiness and anxiety 
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all over the world. There was no longer such a 
thing as national security; there could be security 
only for all or for no one. World security could and 
would be achieved, but only through co-operation, 
tolerance and good faith and within the framework 
of the United Nations. In this task the co-operation 
of the non-permanent members of the Security Council 
could and would be of paramount importance. 

Dr. van Kleffens of the Netherlands, also express- 
ing thanks and good wishes, could see for the Council. 
he said, an immense field of fruitful activity lying 
ahead. There would be the disarmament question, the 
pacification of southeastern Europe and very much 
more. 


In the course of 1946 the Council had established 
a number of precedents and interpretations of the 
Charter. Some, he felt, would stand the test of time: 
others would not. World public opinion, expressed 
directly or through the General Assembly, would re- 
quire alterations to be made. 

In carrying out his own duties he had at all times 
tried to face the issues squarely, without fear or favor. 
and as a representative not only of his own country. 
but, in accordance with the Charter, of the interna- 
tional community as a whole. 

“May an auspicious blend of prudence and of 
boldness, of firmness and of forbearance be forever 
the hall-mark of the deliberations and decisions of 
the Security Council,” he concluded. “Peace in our 
time and in the time of those who come after us may 
well depend on it.” 


Other expressions 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
paid tribute to Mr. Johnson, the retiring President; 
and Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland joined in this tribute 
and also expressed thanks and good wishes to the rep- 
resentatives of the three retiring members of the 
Council and to their governments and peoples. 

Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, stated that the 
Council had held 88 meetings and had an immense 
amount of work behind it. He thought it was the 
hardest working organ of the United Nations. It had 
gained respect all over the world. 

He expressed thanks on behalf of himself and the 
Secretariat for the co-operation received from the 
Council in 1946 and extended wishes for a happy 
New Year. 

Mr. Johnson in turn expressed the gratitude of the 
members of the Council for the labors, loyalty and 
extreme efficiency of Mr. Lie, of A. A. Sobolev, As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge of Security Coun- 
cil Affairs, and of all members of the Secretariat. 

“We are all in their debt,” he said. “Without them 
we could not have functioned.” 

He extended wishes for a happy New Year and 
expressed thanks for the remarks that had been made 
about himself. 





Statute of Trieste before Security Council 


Also resolutions on disarmament and troop information 


Ar the close of 1946 there were three important 
questions to be dealt with immediately by the Security 
Council in 1947. These were represented by the fol- 
lowing items included in the provisional agenda for 
the first meeting of the Council in the New Year. 
scheduled for Tuesday. January 7: 
1. Letter from the Chairman of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers concerning the Statute of Trieste. 
2. Resolution of the General Assembly on “Princi- 
ples Governing the General Regulation and Reduction 
of Armaments” and proposals regarding its imple- 
mentation: 
(a) Letter from the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. transmitting a proposal: 
(b) Draft resolution submitted by the 
sentative of the United States. 
3. Resolution of the General Assembly concerning 
“Information on Armed Forces of the United Na- 
tions.” 


repre- 


Statute of Trieste 


While the letter from the Chairman of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers was received in time, it was not 
included in the provisional agenda of the meeting of 
the Security Council for December 31 because. as the 
President, Herschel V. Johnson of the United States. 
explained, he felt the governments represented on the 
Council would desire to send instructions to their 
representatives, and it would be better to have the 
item considered at an early meeting in the New Year. 
when prompt action could be taken. 

The letter explained that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers had prepared a peace treaty with Italy 
which would come into force when ratified by the 
four powers—France, the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom 
and United States. 

The treaty would establish a Free Territory of 
Trieste whose independence and integrity would be 
ensured by the Security Council. The permanent sta- 
tute and the provisional statute of the Territory ap- 
peared as an annex to the treaty, as did an instrument 
on the Free Port of Trieste. 

In order to permit the Security Council to study 
the texts in question, the relevant articles and annexes 
of the draft peace treaty with Italy were transmitted 
with the letter, which advised that the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs had instituted a committee which 
would hold itself at the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil for the purpose of furnishing it with all necessary 
information concerning the Free Territory, its statute 
and the provisions concerning the Free Port of 
Trieste. 
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The letter stated that the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs were desirous that the texts submitted on the 
terms of the treaty for approval by the Security 
Council should be decided on by the Council before 
January 15 as the signing of the treaty of peace with 
Italy was to occur at the beginning of February. 


The articles transmitted with the letter related to 
the boundaries between Italy and the Free Territory 
of Trieste, the boundaries between the Free Territory 
and Yugoslavia. the work of the Boundary Commis- 
sion and the general principles concerning the statute 
of the Free Territory. The annexes concerned the 
regime of the property and interests transferred to 
the Free Territory, the technical guarantees given the 
Free Territory. and the permanent statute of the Free 
Territory, the provisional regime of this Territory 
and the regime of the Free Port. 


The President of the Security Council drew atten- 
tion to the request that the Council act expeditiously 
on this question. He announced that. acting for the 
Chairman of the Council of Foreign Ministers (the 
Secretary of State of the United States) he intended to 
ask the incoming President of the Security Council to 
place the letter as the first working item on the pro- 
visional agenda for the next meeting. 


General Assembly resolutions 


Letters from the Secretary-General to the President 
of the Security Council. transmitting the General 
Assembly resolutions on “Principles Governing the 
General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments” 
and on “Information on Armed Forces of the United 
Nations” and requesting the President to bring the 
resolutions to the attention of the Council. were re- 
ceived too late to be included in the provisional 
agenda for the meeting of December 31. 


Regarding the letter from Andrei A. Gromyko, 
representative of the U.S.S.R. on the Security Coun- 
cil, to the Secretary-General to include in the Decem- 
ber 31 agenda a proposal regarding the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly’s resolution on the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments, Mr. 
Johnson said that the United States Government did 
not oppose the placing of this proposal on the 
agenda. but it felt that consideration of the General 
Assembly resolution itself should have preference 
over consideration of the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

Other delegations, too, might present proposals as 
to the way in which the Security Council might best 
deal with its responsibilities under the General As- 
sembly resolution. It would, he submitted, be most 
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in conformity with the Security Council’s responsi- 
bilities to consider all such proposals on an equal 
basis. rather than to give priority to any particular 
one. 

The United States also had a proposal on this sub- 
ject. copies of which were being distributed. 

Further, in the view of the United States delegation. 
consideration of the subject should be postponed 
until the first meeting in 1947, and it should be 
clearly understood that the proposal of the United 
States, and any other proposals relating to implemen- 
tation of the resolution of the General Assembly which 
might be introduced, would be considered concur- 
rently and on an equal basis with the proposal of the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. 

Postponement would have the added advantage that 
the Security Council would begin “what will surely be 
very important and extended discussions of the whole 
problem of the regulation of armaments with the new 
membership which will have to continue consideration 
of the problem in 1947” (see page 12). 

Postponement was further advisable, Mr. Johnson 
thought, in order to give all representatives on the 
Council time to study the matter and to receive appro- 
priate instructions from their governments. 

Mr. Gromyko stated that under the terms of the 
General Assembly resolution it was incumbent upon 
the Security Council to elaborate measures for imple- 
mentation of the resolution and that the Security 
Council was obliged immediately to consider and work 
vit steps for the implementation of its provisions, 


U.S.S.R. proposal 


lt was for this reason that the delegation of the 
U.s.S.R. had brought forward its proposal. as follows: 


“Considering that the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces is the most im- 
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portant measure for the strengthening of international 
peace and security and that the implementation of the 
General Assembly’s decision on this question is one of 
the most urgent and most important tasks facing the 
Security Council, the Council resolves: 

“1. To proceed with the working out of practical 
measures on the implementation of the General As- 
sembly’s decision of December 14, 1946, on the gen- 
eral regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and on the establishment of international con- 
trol assuring the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

“2. To establish a commission of the representa- 
tives of countries members of the Security Council 
which has to be charged to prepare and submit to the 
Security Council within a period of from one to two 
months but not later than three months its proposals 
in accordance with Paragraph | of this decision.” 

Mr. Gromyko expressed confidence that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal would be examined seriously by the Security 
Council. 


United States resolution 


The draft resolution submitted by the United States 
on the same subject was as follows: 

“The Security Council resolves that 

“1. Pursuant to the General Assembly resolution 
of December 14 concerning the ‘Principles Governing 
the General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments,” 
it gives first priority to the establishment of interna- 
tional control over atomic energy and, accordingly, it 
will consider and act upon the forthcoming report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as soon as received. 

“2. It will thereafter consider what further practi- 
cal measures it should take and in what order of 
priority for the implementation of the said General 
Assembly resolution.” 





Commissions of Economic and Social Council 


Forthcoming sessions to examine basic problems 


Durine the next six weeks, seven of the nine com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council are 
scheduled to hold their first sessions, anticipating the 
fourth session of the Council itself, which will con- 
vene on February 28 at Lake Success. Another com- 
mission—the Commission on Narcotic Drugs—held 
its first session during the closing days of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s meetings (see the Weekly Bulletin 
for December 31, 1946)—and the ninth, the Fiscal 
Commission, is tentatively scheduled to meet in April. 
The meetings of the commissions have been 
staggered, starting on January 20, when the Social 
Commission and the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission convene. On January 27 the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Statistical Commission are 
scheduled to meet; the Population Commission and the 
Transport and Communications Commission will start 
their work on February 6, and on February 10 the 
Commission on the Status of Women will convene. 


Functions of the Commissions 


In the main, the chief function of each of these 
seven commissions is to serve as the advisory body 
for the Economic and Social Council in a particular 
field. However. their terms of reference show that in 
each case a degree of authority for the Council’s action 
has been delegated to the commissions. 

The Social Commission, for example, was estab- 
lished to advise the Council on social questions of a 
general character, concentrating particularly on all 
matters in the social field not covered by specialized 
agencies. In addition to advising the Council on prac- 
tical measures required, the Commission has the task 
of recommending measures needed for the co-ordina- 
tion of activities in the social field, and on interna- 
tional agreements and conventions required. It is also 
charged with reporting to the Council on the execution 
of these agreements, and on the extent to which the 
recommendations of the United Nations on social pol- 
icy are being carried out. 

To obtain advice on economic questions with a view 
to promoting higher standards of living, the Council 
set up the Economic and Employment Commission, 
which must “examine such questions as may be sub- 
mitted to it by the Council and . . . on its own initiative 
report to the Council on problems which, in its 
opinion, require urgent attention.” 

In common with other commissions concerned with 
action required by more than one commission or 
specialized agency, the Economic and Employment 
Commission has an advisory co-ordinative function. 
The Council specifically looks to the Economic and 
Employment Commission for advice on: “(1) the 
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prevention of wide fluctuations in economic activity 
and the promotion of full employment by the co. 
ordination of national full employment policies and by 
international action; (2) problems of the reconstruc. 
tion of devastated areas and other urgent problems 
arising out of the war, with a view to developing 
means of giving real help . . . to various Members of 
the United Nations whose territories have been devas. 
tated by the enemy as a result of occupation and war 
activities; (3) the promotion of economic development 
and progress with special regard to the problems of 
less developed areas.” 

The Commission has been directed by the Council 
to set up two sub-commissions, one on Employment 
and Economic Stability, and the other on Economic 
Development. In addition to these, the Council estab- 
lished at its second session Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas, which met last summer and is to convene 
for its second meeting on January 28 in Geneva. Be- 
cause it was set up prior to its parent body, the 
Sub-Commission reports directly to the Council. 

The Commission on Human Rights was established 
to make recommendations to the Council regarding: 
an international bill of rights; international declara- 
tions or conventions on civil liberties, the status of 
women, freedom of information, etc.; the protection 
of minorities; the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion, and all 
other questions of human rights coming within the 
competence of the United Nations. The Commission 
is empowered to establish three sub-commissions to 
assist it: one for Freedom of Information and the 
Press, a second for the Protection of Minorities, and 
the last for the Prevention of Discrimination. 

The Commission on the Status of Women is charged 
with preparing recommendations and reports to the 
Council on promoting women’s rights in political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational fields. 

In addition to having a general mandate to assist 
the Council in its tasks concerned with transport and 
communications problems, the Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission has a co-ordinative function 
similar to that of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. When requested by the Council, it must re- 
port on the work of the specialized agencies in the 
sphere with which it is concerned. 

Where no permanent international organization yet 
exists, or when there are problems which concern more 
than one sphere of transport and communications, the 
Commission is to advise the Council to that effect, and, 
where appropriate, suggest the creation of new agen- 
cies, or the conclusion of new conventions or the revi- 
sion of existing ones. On instructions of the Council, 
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and when so authorized by convention or agreement 
between the parties, the Commission will perform the 
task of conciliation in cases of disputes, either between 
states or specialized agencies or between a state and a 
specialized agency. 

The Statistical Commission was established to pro- 
mote the development of national statistics and the im- 
provement of their comparability, to advise on general 
questions relating to the collection, interpretation and 
dissemination of statistical information and to pro- 
mote the improvement of statistics and statistical meth. 
ods generally. It is authorized to establish a Sub-Com- 
mission on Statistical Sampling. 

The Population Commission is responsible for ar- 
ranging for studies and for advising the Council on 
population changes, the factors associated with such 
changes and on policies designed to influence these 
factors. This involves studies of the inter-relationship 
of economic and social conditions and population 
trends, and migratory movements of population, to- 
gether with factors associated with migration. 


Commissions’ agenda 


In the main, the seven commissions which are to 
meet prior to the fourth session of the Economic and 
Social Council will devote their first sessions largely 
to organizational matters. Each will set up a program 
of work, which will be reviewed by the Council: 
they will all study their working relationships with 
each other, with other organs, the specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations. 

The provisional agenda for these meetings all reflect 
the work of the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly. For example, the Social Commis- 
sion was directed by the General Assembly to formu- 
late recommendations on continued action required 
to carry on the advisory social welfare functions of 
UNRRA. The Secretary-General, who was directed to 
take extended action to continue these welfare func- 
tions, was instructed by the Assembly to report to the 
Social Commission, which in turn was directed to re- 
view the Secretary-General’s decisions on the amount 
of service to be rendered the various governments. 

The Council has placed on the agenda of the Social 
Commission several items for study and report, includ- 
ing such items as: traffic in women and children; child 
welfare; training of social welfare staff, and the pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of offenders. 

The Commission on Human Rights similarly will 
find on its agenda items placed there by the Council. 
With a view to working out arrangements for imple- 
menting human rights and freedoms. the Council 
asked the Commission to recommend ways and means, 
so that arrangements for implementation may be 
worked out with other appropriate organs of the 
United Nations, 

In addition to having on its agenda several items 
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placed there by the Council and the General Assem- 
bly, as well as proposals by the Secretariat, the 
agenda of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission includes an item submitted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, relating to uneconomic 
competition between the ports of Western Europe, and 
on urgent transport problems. 

The Council asked the Commission to make a study 
concerning future relations with inter-governmental 
agencies in the field of inland transport, and to con- 
sider and make recommendations on the proposed 
establishment of a world-wide shipping organization, 
as well as on co-ordination of activities in the field of 
aviation, shipping and telecommunications with re- 
gard to safety at sea and in the air. Another point 
on which the Council has asked the Commission for 
recommendations is that of how the Council can best 
be advised on travel questions. 

Based on a General Assembly resolution, the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission will make propo- 
sals to the Council on the possibilities for a survey of 
raw materials. Another General Assembly resolution 
which will be studied deals with housing and town 
planning, and a third with possibilities for furnishing 
expert technical advice to Member nations. Several 
proposals on the Commission’s provisional agenda 
have been placed there by the Secretariat, including 
consideration of future work for the reconstruction of 
devastated areas. Member governments have also 
placed items on the agenda of this commission; one, 
from China, is a proposal for the establishment of an 
international code for foreign investments. Another 
item calls for consideration of surveys of the economic 
development of less-developed areas, based on a pro- 
posal made to the Council by the United States and 
joint proposals submitted by several Latin American 
governments. 

These items drawn from the agenda of all seven 
commissions, illustrate the wide range of the prob- 
lems which these expert bodies will investigate and 
recommend upon. Though it is for the parent organ, 
the Economic and Social Council, to make the deci- 
sions, it is on the detailed work of the Commissions 
that these decisions are based. The ensuing meetings 
are therefore of the greatest importance in achieving 
the economic and social objectives of the Charter. 


Character of the commission structure 


The character of the Council’s commission struc- 
ture is extremely adaptable. Other commissions may 
well be established as the need arises. Sub-commis- 
sions may be raised to the status of full commissions; 
for example, the nuclear Sub-Commission on the 
Status of Women recommended that its permanent 
successor be made a full commission. China at vari- 
ous times has signified that it may propose that the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development, which 
the Economic and Employment Commission has been 
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directed to establish, be raised to the status of a full 
commission. Other sub-commissions are merely au- 
thorized for establishment, if the full commission 
under which they will work considers it desirable. 
These commissions vary in size from 12 to 18 mem- 
bers. The Statistical and Population Commissions 
each have 12 members: Status of Women, Transport 
and Communications, Fiscal, and Economic and Em- 
ployment, 15 each; while the Social and Human 
Rights Commissions each have 18 members. Members 
of the commissions are representatives of states, a 
fact which has an influence on their character. This 
was decided at the second session of the Economic 
and Social Council, when there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to whether the commissions should be 
composed of persons appointed in their individual 
capacity or whether they should be government repre- 
sentatives. A compromise was reached, whereby the 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
(15 Members) 
Representatives 
Dr. Roland Wilson 
Mr. Fernand Van 
Langenhove 


Mr. José Nunez Guimaraes 
Mr. S. N. Malinine 


Member Governments 


Australia 
Belgium 


Brazil 

Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Norway 

*Poland 

Union of Soviet Social- | Mr. A. P. Morozov 
ist Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 


Mr. Stewart Bates 

Dr. Franklin L. Ho 

Mr. Enrique Perez-Cisneros 
Dr. Zdanek Augenthaler 
Mr. Jacques Rueff 

Mr. J. V. Joshi 


Professor Ragnar Frisch 


Mr. Robert Lowe Hall 


Mr. Isador Lubin 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(15 Members) 


Member Governments Representatives 


Dr. Renato Azeredo Feio 
Chile Mr. Alfonso Grez 

China Mr. Frank Kefeng 
Czechoslovakia Mr. Pavel Baracek-Jacquier 
“Egypt 

France Mr. Goursat 

India Mr. Noor Mohamed Chinoy 
Netherlands Mr. J. J. Oyevaar 

Norway Mr. Fredrik Odfjell 


Brazil 
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latter point of view was entirely met and the former 
met to a certain extent. by a formula of election in 
which the states members of commissions are elected. 
and they, in turn. in consultation with the Secretary- 
General, “with a view to securing balanced repre. 
sentation” in the various fields within the competence 
of each commission, nominate individuals who are 
confirmed by the Council. The states were elected 
during the second session (held in September and 
October). and during and ad hoc meeting held during 
the latter days of the recent meetings of the General 
Assembly those nominees whose names had been re- 
ceived were all confirmed. Since somewhat less than 
one-third of the members remained to be proposed. 
the Council agreed at that meeting to empower the 
Secretary-General to confirm government nominations 
as they are received. pending final action by the 
Council at its fourth session. 


*Poland 

*Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 

Yugoslavia 


Mr. N. Y. Bezrukov 


General Sir Osborne Mance 
Mr. George P. Baker 


Mr. Slavko Pezelj 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
(12 Members) 


Representatives 


Mr. Herbert Marshall 

Mr. D. K. Lieu 

Mr. G. Darmois 

Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis 

Dr. Josue Saenz 

Dr. P. J. Idenburg 

Mr. Gunnar Jahn 


Member Governments 


Canada 
China 
France 


India 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

*Turkey 

Ukrainian Soviet So- | Mr. V. A. Rabichko 
cialist Republic 

Union of Soviet So- | Mr. T. S. Malyshev 
cialist Republics 

United Kingdom Mr. R. G. D. Allen 

United States of Mr. Stuart A. Rice 
America 


FiscAL COMMISSION 
(15 Members) 


Representatives 


Mr. R. Putman 
Dr. S. K. Fong 
Dr. Valerio Botero 


Dr. José M. Perez Cubillas 


Member Governments 


Belgium 
China 
Colombia 


Cuba 
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Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon 

*New Zealand 

*Poland 

Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 

*Union of South 
Africa 

Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 


Dr. Karel Czesany 

Mr. Raoul Certeux 
Mr. N. Sunderasan 
Mr. George Hakim 


Mr. I. Tolkunoff 


Mr. P. M. Chernyshev 


Mr. R. G. Hawtrey 
Mr. Edward F. Bartelt 


Human RicHts CoMMISSION 
(18 Members) 


Member Governments 


Australia 

Belgium 

Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 

Chile 

China 

Egypt 

France 

India 

*Iran 

Lebanon 

Panama 

Philippine Republic 

Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 

Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 


Representatives 


Col. William Roy Hodgson 
Mr. Fernand Dehousse 
Mr. V. K. Prokoudovitch 


H.E. Mr. Felix Nieto del Rio 
Dr. P. C. Chang 

Mr. Saad Kamel 

Professor Rene Cassin 


Mr. K. C. Neogy 


Dr. Charles Malik 

Mr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Mr. G. D. Stadnik 


Mr. V. F. Tepliakov 


Mr. Charles Dukes 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 


Dr. Don José A. Mora Otero 
Mr. Marjan Stilinovic 


SociaL COMMISSION 
(18 Members) 


Member Governments 


Canada 

China 
Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ecuador 


France 
Greece 

*lraq 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
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Representatives 


Dr. George F. Davidson 

Dr. Y. C. Yang 

Dr. Francisco Posada 

Dr. Frantisek Kraus 

Miss Alice Bruun 

Mr. Nicola Augusto 
zares 

Mr. Henry Hauck 

Dr. Christopher John Chris- 
tides 


Cani- 


Mr. F. M. G. van Walsem 
Mr. David Wilson 


Peru 

*Poland 

*Union of South 
Africa 

Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 

Yugoslavia 


Mr. Manuel Seoane 


Mr. V. T. Zuev 


Sir Sidney Harris 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Mrs. Krista Djordjevic 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
(15 Members) 


Member Governments 


Australia 

Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 

China 

Costa Rica 


Denmark 
France 


*Guatemala 
India 


Mexico 


Syria 

*Turkey 

Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 

Venezuela 


Representatives 


Mrs. Jessie Mary Grey Street 
Mrs. E. I. Ouralova 


Mrs. W. S. New 

Mrs. Graciela Morales F. de 
Echeverria 

Mrs. Bodil Begtrup 

Mrs. Marie-Helene 
cheux 


Lefau- 


Begum Hamid Ali 

Mrs. Amalia C. de Castillo 
Ledon 

Mrs. Alice Kandalft Kuzma 


Mrs. E. A. Popova 


Miss Mary Sutherland 
Miss Dorothy Kenyon 


Mrs. Isabel de Urdaneta 


POPULATION COMMISSION 
(12 Members) 


Member Governments 


Australia 


Brazil 
Canada 
China 
France 


Netherlands 


Peru 

Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 

Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of 
America 

Yugoslavia 


Representatives 


Mr. William Douglass For- 
syth 

Mr. Germano Jardim 

Mr. J. T. Marshall 

Dr. Franklin L. Ho 

Mr. Alfred Sauvy 

Jonkheer N. L. J. van But- 
tingha Wicher 

Mr. Alberto Arca Parro 

Mr. V. A. Rabichko 


Mr. I. S. Malyshev 


Mr. David V. Glass 
Mr. Philip M. Hauser 


Dr. Dolfe Vogelnik 


* Nominee’s name not yet received. 





A Poster for Peace 


Visual Information on the United Nations 


Tue United Nations poster for 1946, which was 
released early in December, is the first of a series 
which is to be issued yearly by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information for distribution 
throughout the world. The 1946 poster, which is de- 
signed to convey a message of peace, understanding 
and unanimity of purpose to all peoples of the world. 
shows a dove bringing the olive branch to peoples of 
all races. This very ancient emblem, which is common 
to both the east and the west. has been used exten- 
sively in many civilizations to symbolize not only 
peace but “renewed life.” The poster was designed by 
a New York artist. F. C. Veit. 


The poster, which is printed in two sizes—a large 
size which measures 30 inches by 40 inches and a 
small size of 17 inches by 22 inches—is eventually to 
appear in 16 different languages. It has already been 
printed in English, French, Spanish, Chinese, Russian. 
Greek and Dutch. 


The Visual. Information Section of the Department 
of Public Information, which is responsible for the 
production of the poster, has already disposed of 
nearly 250,000 copies through voluntary United Na- 
tions organizations such as the World Federation of 
the United Nations Associations, the various national 
associations for the United Nations and also through 
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Reproduction of the large 
multicolored Poster of 
the United Nations, the 
first in a series to be is 
sued by the Department 
of Public Information. 
The Poster is published 
in many languages and 
has already achieved a 
wide circulation. It is to 
be followed by a new 
poster every year. The 
montage used for the 
poster is reproduced on 
our outer cover page this 
week. 
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voluntary and community organizations whereby the 
posters are channeled to libraries, clubs, civic groups 
and private homes of various countries. 


The 1946 poster is only one of a series of visual 
aids produced by the Visual Information Section of 
the Public Information Department. The chart shown 
above is the first in a series of organizational poster 
Charts which have been designed to show the func- 
tions and purposes of the various organs of the United 
Nations. Following in the series will be pictorial ex- 
planations of the structure and functions of the Se- 
curity Council, Trusteeship Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Court of Justice 
and of the various commissions. 


In addition, each month, photo-spreads are prepared 
and printed (at present only in English) covering the 
various activities of the United Nations. Those which 
have been produced so far include one on the Secre- 
tariat, another on the Security Council, and a third 
on the General Assembly. 


During the recent United Nations Week held in 
New York City a large pictorial display entitled “For 
All Children A Safe Tomorrow—/f You Do Your 
Share” was prepared by the Visual Information Sec- 
tion and displayed on the premises of the National 
Broadcasting Company at the Rockefeller Center. 
Plans for other such exhibits include one which 
will be on view first at the Time & Life Building in 
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New York City and is then destined for a nation-wide 
tour of the United States. 


Photo-panel exhibits and displays. designed on a 
smaller scale for educational purposes are in constant 
preparation and are lent out to organizations for 
United Nations rallies, universities. schools, clubs and 
other voluntary organizations. Such displays consist 
of graphs, drawings, photographs and text and pre- 
sent visually the many aspects of the United Nations 
activities. 

Documentary posters, entitled “Documents of Free- 
dom” showing the progressive struggle through the 
ages for the fundamental rights and freedom of man 
have been published. These include the Magna Charta 
which was signed in England in 1215; the Magnus 
Lagaboters Landslov of Norway, signed in 1275; the 
Neminem Captivabimus Act of Poland dated 1430; 
the Netherlands Declaration of Independence dated 
1581; the Proclamation of Religious Liberty in 
Czechoslovakia dated 1609, the United States Bill of 
Rights of 1789, the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man of 1789, the United Nations Declaration of 
1942 and the Charter of United Nations signed in 
1945. 


And for those who find it difficult to distinguish the 
various flags of the 55 Member nations of the United 
Nations a multicolored poster now under prepara- 
tion will prove a useful and attractive reference. 





READING LIST: 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest that have been received 
by the Department of Public Information: 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Unitep Kincpom. International Court 
of Justice: 


London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 
(Cmd. 6934) Miscellaneous No. 11 
(1946) 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

European CenTRAL INLAND TRANSPORI 
OrcanisatTion. The transport situa- 
tion in Europe, No. 10, July 1946. 
Paris, 1946. 

Orrice CENTRAL pES TRANSPORTS INTE- 
riEURS Européens. La situation des 
transports en Europe, no. 10, juillet 
1946. Paris, 1946. 

NationaL Dantsu F.A.O. ComMitrree. 
Recent developments of Danish fish- 
eries, prepared for the National 
Danish F.A.O. Committee to the 
second Conference of the United 
Nations Organization for Food and 
Agriculture, by Aage  Strubberg. 
Copenhagen, 1946. 

Survey of Danish agriculture, pre- 
pared for the National Danish F.A.O. 
Committee to the second Conference 
of the United Nations Organization 
for Food and Agriculture, by K. 
Skovgaard. Copenhagen, 1946. 
Includes: Supplement. Danish horti- 
culture, by Anton Pedersen. 


PICAO. Demonstrations of radio aids 
to civil aviation: Technical descrip- 
tions of radio aids demonstrated in 
the United Kingdom on behalf of 
P.I.C.A.O. during September 1946. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 

UNESCO. Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations Educational. Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organisation. 
Report of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on General Conference adminis- 
trative and financial arrangements, 
legal questions and external relations. 
[Paris, 1946] (UNESCO/C/7) 

ORGANISATION DES Nations’ UNIEs 
Pour L’Epucation, La ScIENCE ET 
La Cutture. Rapport de la Commis- 
sion Préparatoire sur la Conférence 
Générale. Les dispositions adminis- 
tratives et financiéres, les questions 
juridiques et les relations extérieures. 


[Paris, 1946] (UNESCO/C/7) 


Declaration by His 
Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom accepting the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all legal disputes 
concerning the interpretation, applica- 
tion or validity of any treaty re- 
lating to the boundaries of British 
Honduras, London, 13th February, 
1946. Presented by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Parlia- 
ment by command of His Majesty. 


UNESCO. Report on the programme of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 
[London] Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
1946. (UNESCO/C/2, September 
15th, 1946) 


Science and UNESCO. International 
scientific cooperation. Tasks and 
functions of the Secretariat’s Division 
of Natural Sciences. London, Pilot 
Press [1946] (UNESCO/Prep. Com./ 
Nat. Sci. Com./12) 


UNESCO, its purpose and its philos- 
ophy, by Julian Huxley. [London] 
1946. (UNESCO/G/6) 


Handbook of the first General Con- 
ference and U.N.E.S.C.O. month. 
Paris, 1946. 


Journal of the General Conference, 
First session, Paris. No. 1-21, 19 
November - 12 December 1946. 
English and French text in parallel 
columns. 


General Conference, Ist session, 1946. 
Project for a UNESCO Educational 
Centre. [London] General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Oragnisation 
[1946] 


The teacher and the post-war child 
in war-deyastated countries, prepared 
by Leonard S. Kenworth. Paris, 
UNESCO [1946] 

U. S. DepartMeNT OF STATE. OFFICE 

oF Pusric Arratrs. UNESCO: A 
provisional program. Washington, 
October 1946. mimeographed. 
An informal summary and discussion 
of the projects contained in the pro- 
visional programme submitted by the 
Preparatory Commission for consider- 
ation at the first meeting of the 
General Conference of UNESCO. 
Compiled for the convenience of edi- 
tors, writers, study groups and the 
national organizations with interests 
in the field of international cultural, 
educational, and scientific coopera- 
tion. 


UNRRA. United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Reso- 
lutions adopted by the Council at the 
adjourned meeting of its Fourth ses- 
sion held at Washington, D.C. on 
9th May, 1946, and at its Fifth ses- 
sion, held at the Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, 5th-16th August, 1946. 
London, H.M. _ Stationery | Office 
[1946] (Cmd. 6930) Miscellaneous 
No. 10 (1946) 


WAR CRIMES 


International Military Tribunal. Agree- 
ment by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the Government of 
the United States of America, the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics for the prosecution and punish- 
ishment of the major war criminals 
of the European Axis [and Charter 
of the International Military Tribu- 
nal], London, 8th August, 1945. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office 
11946] (Cmd. 6903) Treaty Series 
No. 27 (1946) 

English, French and Russian text. 


EX-ENEMY STATES 


U. S. DepartMENT OF State. Report on 
the Paris Peace Conference, by the 
Secretary of State. [Washington, 
Govt.Print.Office, 1946] (Publication 
2682, Conference Series 90) 


GERMANY 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Stare. Report of 
the United States Education Mission 
to Germany. [Washington,Govt.Print. 
Office, 1946] (Publication 2664, Euro- 
pean Series 16) 


Restatement of U. S. policy on Ger- 
many. Address by the Secretary of 
State delivered in Stuttgart, Germany, - 
September 6, 1946. [Washington,Govt. 
Print.Office, 1946] (Publication 2616, 
European Series 13) 


United States economic policy toward 
Germany. [ Washington,Govt.Print. 
Office, 1946] (Publication 2630, Euro- 
pean Series 15) 


JAPAN 


U. S. Deparrment or State. Occupa- 
tion of Japan. Policy and progress. 
[ Washingfon,Govt.Print.Office, 1946] 
(Publication 2671, Far Eastern Series 
17) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anglo-French agreement for the re-es- 
tablishment of the international ad- 
ministration of Tangier, Paris, 31st 
August, 1945. [Ratifications ex- 
changed at Paris, 7th January, 1946] 
London, H.M. Stationery Office 
[1946] (Cmd. 6899) Treaty Series 
No. 24 (1946) 

English and French text. 


Unitep Kincpom. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHeQuer. Mutual aid. Third report. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office 
[1946] (Cmd. 6931) 


WEEKLY BULLETIN 





PERSONALITIES: 


Secretariat—Economic Affairs 

Appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of 
Economic Affairs in April 
1946, Arthur David Kemp 
Owen was born in 1904 at 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 
Wales, Great Britain. He was 
educated at Leeds Grammar 
School and the University of 
Leeds, receiving his degree 
with economic honors in 
= 1926 and his Master of 

Mr. Owen Commerce in 1929. 

He held the positions of Director, Social Survey 
of Sheffield, 1929 to 1933; Secretary, Civil Research 
Division, Political and Economic Planning, 1933 to 


Secretariat—Secretary-General’s Office 


Andrew Wellington Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary-General, was born in Canton, Ohio in 
1901. He took his B.A. at Manchester College, In- 
diana, in 1922 and then became a teaching fellow at 
the University of Chicago where he received his M.A. 
in 1923 and Ph.D. in 1926. Manchester College con- 
ferred the LL.D. on him in 1946. 


From 1927 to 1944, Mr. Cordier was Chairman of 
the Department of History and Political Science at his 
alma mater and from 1929 to 1944, a lecturer in 
social sciences for Indiana University. He travelled 
extensively between 1928 and 1941 and made surveys 
in the Sudetenland, Danzig, the Chaco and other 
areas, and studied for a year (1930-1931) at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva. 

From 1944 to 1946 he served with the Department 


Chairman—Military Staff Committee 


Admiral Richmond Kelly 
Turner, United States Navy. 
Chairman of the Military 
Staff Committee for the 
month of January, was born 
in Portland, Oregon, in 
1885. He entered the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1904, 
graduated in 1908 and was 
commissioned as an Ensign 
in 1910. By 1935 he had 
risen to the rank of Cap- 
tain, being promoted Rear- 


Admiral Turner 
Admiral in 1941, Vice-Admiral in 1944 and Admiral 
in 1945. 

In 1927 Admiral Turner qualified as a naval aviator 
and subsequently held appointments afloat as Com- 
mander, Aircraft Squadron, Asiatic Fleet (1928 to 
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1936; Co-director, Pilgrim Trust Unemployment Sur- 
vey, 1936 to 1937, and Stevenson Lecturer in Citizen- 
ship at the University of Glasgow from 1937 to 1940. 

Appointed General Secretary of Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning in 1940, Mr. Owen, a year later. 
relinquished this post to become Personal Assistant 
to Sir Stafford Cripps on his mission to India. He 
remained with him as Personal Assistant during his 
terms of office as Lord Privy Seal and Minister of 
Aircraft Production. From 1944 to 1945 he served 
as Officer in charge of League of Nations Affairs in 
the Foreign Office and was a member of the British 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. Before 
his present appointment Mr. Owen was Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary to the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations. 


of State as an expert in inter- 
national security and was 
technical expert on_ the 
United States delegation at 
the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. He was Chief of Sec: 
tion, and then Adviser to 
the Executive Secretary of 
the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations 
and, later, Adviser to the 
President of the first part of 
the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in London. 


(This biography is a correction to the one which 
appeared on page 53 of the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 21, dated December 24, 1946.) 


Mr. Cordier 


1929): Chief of Staff, Aircraft Battle Force (1934 to 
1935); Commander, Third Amphibious Force (1942 
to 1943); Commander, Fifth Amphibious Force, Cen- 
tral Pacific (1943 to 1944), and Commander, Am- 
phibious Forces, Pacific Fleet, April 1944 to October 
1945. In November 1945 he was given his present ap- 
pointment as United States naval representative on 
the United Nations Military Staff Committee. 


Posts ashore held by Admiral Turner include those 
of Plans Officer of the Bureau of Aeronautics (1929 
to 1932) and Technical Adviser for Naval Aviation to 
the United States delegation to the General Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva (1932). From October 
1940 to 1942 he was Director of the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the Navy Department. Admiral Turner holds 
many decorations including the Navy Cross and the 
Navy D.S.M. with three gold stars. 





List of United Nations Publications 


DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, SAN FRANCISCO 1945. 15 vol- 
umes plus Index (Index now in preparation). 
Volumes not sold separately. English and 
French documents 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 12 No- 
vember 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
Spanish 

REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 
23 December 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 


JOURNAL OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION WITH EIGHT SUPPLEMENTS contain- 
ing Summary Records of the Eight Committees 
of the Commission. (Bilingual—English & 
French) the set 

JOURNALS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY. 34 Issues (Bilingual—English & 
French) 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY DURING THE FIRST PART OF 
ITS FIRST SESSION. Available in the follow- 
ing editions: Bilingual (English-French), 
Chinese, Russian, Spanish 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE WORK 
OF THE ORGANIZATION. 36 June, 1946. 
Available in the following editions: English, 
French, Russian, Chinese, Spanish 


TERMS OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS MAN. 
DATES Bilingual (English — French edition) 

REPORT OF THE HEADQUARTERS COM. 
MISSION TO THE SECOND PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Eng- 
lish Edition 

PRELIMINARY BUDGET ESTIMATES OF 
EXPENDITURE. First Annual Budget 1946 and 
Second Annual Budget 1947. English Edition... 

PROVISIONAL RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Separate English 
and French editions 

JOURNAL OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (18 
January — 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — English 
and French) per copy 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL (since 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — 
English and French) per copy 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (Bilingual — 
English and French) : Issues 1, 2, 3 
Issue No. 4 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: REPORT OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE SPANISH QUES- 
TION. Bilingual Edition 
Separate English and French editions. ....each 

JOURNAL OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. (Bilingual — English and French) 

per copy 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION (Bilingual — English 
and French) per copy 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(Bilingual-English and French) Issues 1 and 


FIRST REPORT OF THE ADVISORY GROUP 
OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRATIVE, PER- 
SONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 
TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 30 June, 1946. 158 pp. 
English Edition 


SECOND REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
GROUP OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY 
QUESTIONS. 19 October 1946. 28 pp. English 
Edition 

FINAL ACTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH CONFERENCE HELD IN NEW 
YORK FROM 19 JUNE TO 22 JULY, 1946. 
Separate English and French Editions ....each 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 42 
pp. English Edition 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Pub- 
lished since 8 October 1946. 5 times weekly 
(6 times weekly during the meetings of the 
General Assembly). (Bilingual-English and 
French). Contains Orders of the Day, agendas 
of meetings, etc. During the General Assembly 
the Journal contains verbatim reports of all 
plenary meetings and summary records of com- 
mittee meetings. By subscription—or per copy .. 


UNITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN 
published weekly in English, French and 
Spanish editions. Annual subscription for the 
English edition $6, price per copy 


All these publications are available from 


United Nations Sales Agents. 


WEEKLY BULLETIN | 

















